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ery. It became an obsession with him. Aksakov wrote testily:
"They have found a new star, a certain Dostoevsky, whom
they place almost above Gogol."
Poor Folk was not yet published, but thanks to Belinsky
the young author was now received with sympathetic curi-
osity in literary circles. Public readings of his book were held
and he was invited to the salons, Dostoevsky lost his head, he
ordered a slick hat for himself from Zimmermann, the fash-
ionable hatter, was meticulous about his linen, believed him-
self to be a Rastignac, and found everybody charming. Bel-
insky was like a second father to him.
"It must be said," wrote Feodor to his brother, "that Belin-
sky explained to me two weeks ago how one can live by one's
pen. ... I often visit Belinsky. He is as kind to me as one
can be, and seriously believes that I am the proof and justifi-
cation of his own ideas concerning the public. ... A good
half of St. Petersburg is already talking about Poor Folk.
. . . Grigorovich alone is worth the weight in gold. He him-
self says: 6Je mis votre claqiteur-chauffeur.' " This letter was
dated October 8, 1845.
By November 16 of the same year Poor Folk had not yet
seen the light of day, but Dostoevsky's intoxication almost
reached the point of insanity. "My brother, my glory will
never exceed the peak that it has reached now. Everywhere
I arouse incredible respect and extraordinary curiosity. I
have met dozens of members of the fashionable set. Prince
Odoevsky asked me to honor him with a visit, and Count
Sologub is tearing his hair on my account. Panaev told him
that there was a talented writer who would soon make all
the others return to mud. Sologub ran to everyone and in
the home of Kraevsky asked him: Who is this Dostoevsky?